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The author of this reports Gimars Reimanis, has spent the 1967-68 
year at the Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching on 
leave from liis position at Corning Community College, 

His year's rcseai'ch Is concerned with an important educational 
problem: how do children develop acliievement striving behavior and feelings 
of internal control over reinfoi^cement for achievement? The hypothesis was 
supported that teachers' approval behaviors relate positively to children's 
achievement efforts if the child has acquired a feeling of iiiLernal reinforce- 
ment control. 
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SOCIAL APPROVAL AND ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN 



1 , 2 

Gunars Reimanis^^ 



About twelve years ago Pauline Sears (1957) wrule about the correlates oi: 
achievement motivation in the classroom as a relatively neglected area in the 
study of child development. ?vlrs . Sears investigated the topic conceptually and 
with some prciliininai^y data on sixth gi'adex'S, and presented aii outline that future 
research could follow. In 1960 (b), Crandall, et ah again oointecl out that there was 
a general lack of knowledge about the development of achievement motivation, and 
px’Ovidad a conceptual formulation for future research in this area. 

During the past few years there have been a number of systematic studies in 
dhe fieldj mainly by Sears^ Crandall, and their co-workers. During the same time 
contributions have also been made toward a better formulation of the general tJicory 
of achievement motivation, This has been accomplished piumarily through the 
efforts of McClelland (1961, 1965), and Atkinson and Feather (1966) in this country, 
and Heckhausen (1967) in Europe. However, the topic of development of achicvenicnt 
motivation as sucli, especially in the early stages, has still remained largely ig“ 
nored by the general achievernent motivation theorists. Their research has used 
mostly ndults or college and older high school students as subjects. In McClelland s 
system (1965]) it soem?? that any r'hnngc in nchic^vomciit duiiiig rhiid*" 
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hood or later in life, would involve a change in the thouglit pattern or cognitive set. 
There is some evidence of changes in achievement motivation and achievement be- 
havior as a result of thought manipulation (MnClelland, 1965; Kolb, 1965). 

Atkinson and Feather (1966), it appears, would view the development of 

_ thj^ r1r^\rr*i Af HatV-* fAT* 

V liL W14 Ci'J wi trs-’-w* wi ^ j 

and fear of failure. There is much re.search evidence, most of it reprinted in a 
book, edited by Atkinson and Feather (1966), supporting the viev? that hope for 
success and fear of failure are key concepts in understanding the construct of 
achievement motivation. These studies have contributed conceptualiy but not 
very much empirically toward unders<^andliig the development of achievement be- 
havior . 

Child development workers supporting the McClelland, Atkinson and Feaiher 
mode of thought in looking' at achievement motivation seem to take as a starting 
point Winterbottom's study (1958) on the relationslilp betweei: independence training 
and achievement motivation. McGhee and Teevnn (1965), investigating the anioce- 
dents of motivation to avoid failure, report that mothers whose children were 
relatively high on the motive did not reward their children's satisfactnry be- 
havior in independence and ochievenient situations, but punished imsatislo.ctory 
behavior in these situations. Verof (1965) has proposed critical periods in indepen- 
dence tr ining as important in developing motivational dispositions. Other investi- 
gators, however, have failed to support Winterbottom's findings. Field (1959) in 
a follow-up study of subjects used in Winterbottom's work found that the children s 
current test anxiety was related to absence of mothers' early expectations for 
independent accomplishments, and low achievement motivation when the children 
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wcic your.£". Hc'.vever, current achievenieiit mntivsHon aivi previous mai'crna.l 
reports of independence training did not shov^ any substantial correlations. 

Crandall (I960) and Chance (1961) did not find a relationship between independence 
training and achievement motivation, and Hayashi and Yamaushi (1964) found a 
negative relationship between the two variables. Bartlett and Smith (1966) found 
that age of demands for independence v.'as unrelated to achievement motivation, and 
that mothers of boys who were high on achievement motivation actually made fewer 
demands for achievement and independence than mothers whose sons were lower 
on tlie motive, Heckliausen (1967) points out other factors that may have to be 
considered in relating independence training to achievement motivation. He ie' Is 
that iiidovicndence training can be cold, authoritarian, rejcctant; or it can be suppor- 
tive, warm, and providing a model. The degree of activation and pressure seem 
to be important. Too much achievement related pressure may lead to dependence 
and low motivation, Norman's work (1966) suggests that a model may be important 
in acquiring independence and achievement bchavlor.s. Norman found that fathers 
of achieving gifted boys and niotliers of achieving gifted girls rated high on indepen- 
dence and lower on conformity as compared with parents of gifted underachievers. 

From this brief review of recent literature on independence training, it 
seems quite probable that independence behavior is a more complex vailable than 
has been assumed, Coopersmith (1967, F^p- 216-223) has devoted sevci'al pages 
to a careful analysis of what this concept may entail. Kiuch agreement in research 
findings cannot be expected in relating independence training to achievernent 
motivation until one recognizes the multi-faceted nature of both of these variables. 
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from tht .vritings of child development researchers: Pauline. Scars, and Virginia 
and Vaughn Crandall. Sears (1964) considers achievement motivation as part of 
self-assertion, a motive to enhance and preserve self-esteem (favorable self- 
concent). Beginnings of the motive are seen in early negativism (Sears, 1957). 
/achievement motivation develops as the self-concept of competence emerges 
gradually. / favorable self-concent, of competence enables the child to meet new 
challenges wiLii confidence an;1 to look unon these as chances to enhance self- 
esteem. Several conditions are necessary for the development of self-esteem. 

For one, social aporoval is a necessary ingredient and must acconiDany the child s 
siiccessf: ' endeavors in imoortant facets of his experience . In the early grader 
these facets represent experiences in coping with ‘die real world instead of earlier 
pure fantasy and play behaviors. Sears (1964) hypothesized that self -esteem of 
children would be greater after a year in a classroom where the teacher showed 
relatively more behavior of a rewarding and approving type than in a classroom 
where the teacher was less rewarding. Chronic absence of social approval from 
adults may give rise to antisocial behavior as the motive to enhance self-esteem 
leads to search for other types of social approval from peers or older children. 
Second, In the process of developing self-esteem, and thus achievement motivation 
to o* !.f-'erve and enhance self-esteem, the child has to learn his expectancies foi 
success and failure for various types of tasks . Once the child has learned relatively 
accui’ate expectancies, he can then make predictions about the outcomes of his 
behavior. Then, to preserve and enliance his self-esteem, he can favor and work 
hard expecting success and approval at those tasks which are consonant with his 
ability and skill . 
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Past research suoports the main tenets in Scars' tlieoretic.il thinking. 
Brookover, et al . (1964) report a positive correlation between self-concept and 
academic performance In seventh graders even %vlth I.Q, controlled. The authors 
report that specific self-concepts of ability (competence) were related to specific 
areas of academic performance. Furthermore, self-concept correlated positively 
v.’ith perceived evaluations of the child by significant others. Minuchin and 
Moldowski (1964) report that high achieving girls rated themselves more realistically 
than low achievers . Fink (1962) reports that Judges, were able to pick out under- 
achievers from freshmen high school students on the basis of observed negative 
self-conceots . Borlslow (1962) failed to find differences between achievers and 
underachievers in college students on the basis of general self-evaluation. However, 
underachievers had poorer conceptions of .selves as students. In a study on the 
effects of classroom conditions on the strengdi of achievement motive and w^ork 
outnut, favorable self-concept correlated low but relatively consistently with 
achievement motivation (Sears, 1963). To illustrate effects of possible mck of 
social approval for academic efforts, Werner (1966) found that personality profiles 
of underachieving boys resembled those of delinquents and^conduct problem children. 
To illustrate the importance of oeer influence, Kipnis (1961) reports that self- 
concepts changed more in line with those of friends. Further support of relation- 
ships between achievement motivation and sell-perception beyond childhood has 
been offered by Martire (1956) and Reimanis (1964) showing that achievement 
motivation is related to the size of discrepancy between self-ideal and self ratings. 
Katz (1967) reports that self-image disparity increased with age and intelligence. 

The inc.rea.se in disparity was due to both a decrease in self -evaluation and increase 
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in ideal -self image, suggesting that as the child learns his expectancies he adjusts 
or re-evaluates his abilities more realistically. At the same time, it appears, 
tnat the child gains more confidence in himself as his self-esteern develops and he 
sees his future accomplishments and image on a higher level, Heilbrun, et al . 

(1966) studying college males interpret their findings as suggesting that goal -setting 
was less stable in males who felt that their mothers rejected them and thus had 
lower self-esteem. 

Furthei-, supporting the view that learning of expectancies is related to 
achievement behavior, Battle (1966) reports that grade expectancy in Junior high 
school students was a bette:’ predictor of achievement than I.Q. Ihere is also 
research in the literature suggesting that the amount of discrepancy between the 
child's present performance and his anticipated higher performance is an imporrant 
Variable in the development of the self-concept of compotonce and achievement 
motivation. Too much disparity may lead to frequent failure and increased anxiety 
while some anxiety maybe necessary to motivate behavior. Cowen, et al . (1965) 
have shown a positive relatioiiship between anxiety and self -ideal self discrepancy 
in children. Stevenson and Kennedy (1965) assuming that failure incieases anxiety 
have shown tli'at children after failure performed better without adult social reinforce- 
ment than with it, suggesting tJiat social reinforcement reduced anxiety and per- 
formance rate. Feather and Saville (1967) have shown that prior failure has a 
negative effect on task performance. Weiner's findings (1965), however, showed 
that subjects on achievement motivation worked harder after failure than after 

success. For those low on the same measures the opposite was true. Unruh (1966) 
.suggests that to induce highest levels of performance one must search for optimum 
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levels of anxiety. Raynor and Smith (1966) report a positive relationship betv/een 
achievement motivation and preference in college students to chose skill tasks of 
intermediate risk. Morris (1966), in the same v/ay, found that high school seniors 
high in achievement motivation chose vocations involving intermediate degree of 
risk. These studies are consisteni; witli Unruh's suggestions if one assumes that 
tasks of Intermediate risk quality also present intermediate amounts of anxiety. 

A somewhat similar tlieoretical orientation to that of Pauline 3ears has been 
followed by Crandall and associates (1963). Crandall, however, has followed a 
different approach than oi'evious investigators in measuring the dependent \ ariable . 
Instead of using projective devices to infer motivational dispositions, Crandall 
uses mea.sures of achievement related activity obtolued by direct observations of 
behavior. Achievement related aclb/ity is defined as 'behavior directed toward die 
attainment of approval or the avoidance of disapproval for competence of perfor- 
mance in situations where standards of excellence are applicable.' (Crandall, et 
al., 1960^, p, 789). Further, Crandall distinguishes betv’een various specific 
achievement activity areas which may be affected differently by the various indepen- 
dent variables or antecedent conditions. The achievement areas are; a) intellectual, 
b) physical skills, c) artistic -creative, and d) mechanical. 

Crandall's method of treating the dependent variable has several advantages 
over the McClelland and -Atkinson type, especially in investigating the development 
of striving for achievement activity. First, It permits one to measure the predicted 
behavior directly rather than by assessing the cognitive state or tendency through 
verbal reports of imagery, and then assuming that the scored content of imagery 
predicts actual striving for achievement behavior . Second, Crandall's approach 
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permits one to explore specific achievement activity areas that in some combination 
may relate to one's overall tendency to show achievement vStrivlng. This approach 
may help to solve some of the problems encountered in using the global concept of 
achievement motivation. For one, tliere are numerous projective method.s cf 
assessing achievement motivation that Independently have been shown to predict 
achievement behavior, yet they do not show any substantial or consistent intex*- 
correlations (Atkinson, 1958). Secondly, achievement imagery has not ahvays been 
a good oredictor of academic achievement . Mlnuchin and Moldowski (1964) report 
tliat in their 'study achievement fantasy was highest for low achieving girls although 
the difference was not significant. It is quite possible tliat a high achievement imagery 
score could be the result of a tendency for achievement striving in physical skills 
and may not necessarily predict academic achievement. Thirdly, in studying the 
psycho-social origins of aclilevement motivation, it may help to shed more light ■ 
on the complex interactions that one finds between achievement motivation and 
various psycho -social variables (Rosen, et at,, 1959’ Rosen, 1961). 

The development of achle-vement striving or motivation is seen by Crandall 
as an interaction between maturational factors v/here "genetically prior need 
systems" give rise to a need for achievement (Crandall, et al., ,1960b), and social 
learning where persistence and achievement striving develop as individual differen- 
ces through social reinforcement (Crandallj et al., 1960a). In Crandall’s conceptual 
formulations and empirical work social approval as a reinforcement agent has 
been given a key role. Other investigators consider the theory as based entirely 
on social learning principles (Heckhausen, 1967). Crandall (1963) assumes that 
the child gains a pei’sonal satisfaction, a feeling of security from social approval. 
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When the child notes that social approval accompanies achievement behavior, he 
wants to engage in achievement behavior in order to obtain social approval. In 
chroxiic absence of social approval the child may seek other means of social need 
satisfaction. Increased dependency behavior might be one such result. In tlie 
presence of predictable approval and disapproval for achievement behavior, resulting 
from consistency in adult reactions, the child forms a feeling that he can control 
his own reinforcement: he has developed internal reinforcement control. In the 
absence of internal reinforcemenc control, the child fails to associate social approval 
with his own behavior and may believe that approval comes haphazardly independent 
of his own efforts. In such a case the child will fail to develop a stiong tendency 
for achievement behavior. Finally, in the process of development, as social 
approval repeatedly accompanies achievement behavior, achievement behavior can 
become functionally autonomous. That is, achievement behavior itself can take on 
a reinforcing or rewarding capacity. Once functional autonomy fox' achievement be- 
havior has been reached, the person would be expected to show high levels of 
achievement striving witliout the presence of social approval. 

CrandalTs formulations have received considerable amount of research 
support and they are in accord with other theoretical tliinldng in child development 
and personality. The value of social approval as an important reinforcing agent 
in social learning has been recognized for many years. Adler (1939) speaks of 
development of social interest as an important step in social learning resulting from 
a Warm supportive home environment, Deficiency in developing social interest due 
to inconsistency dr lack of social approval may lead to social disorganization or 
anomie (Relmanis, 1966), There has been much behavioristically oriented research 
O 
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(Harris, 1967a, b; Allen, 1967; Hall, 1967). Crandall, et al. (1960a) have shown 
that mother's rewards of approval seeking and achievement efforts in nursery 
school children were related to persistence in achievement striving. The importance 
of expected adult verbal reactions to a child's performance has been shown by 
Virginia Crandall (1963, 1964) by observing the effects of non --reaction. The latter 
produced effects on the child's achievement expectancy that were usually opposite 
to those* produced by preceeding positive or negative verbal reactions. 

Other work by Crandall and associates has shown that high achievir.g children 
were less dependent on adults for emotional support and help at home and in nursery 
school (1960a), and that increased social desirability behavior accompanied low 
achievement striving (1966), In the same way Smelson (1966) repoi’ts that achieve^ 
ment motivation was weakly but negatively related to conformity. Smelson notes 
that in conflict situations a strong motivation may induce conformity with the 
majority in order to satisfy the desire to be correct, Davids (1966) reports that 
high achieving boys and girls of high school age tended to have higher achievement 
motivation, dominance, endurance, and self --assurance . Underachievers showed 
a greater need for heterosexual activity and succorance. In the same way Reimanis 
(1967) showed below average college freshmen engaged in significantly more 
dating behavior dian above average freshmen. Crandall (1966) explains why the 
results in studies of achievement behavior and social needs do not follow Marlowe 
and Crown's suggestion that strong social desirability tendencies should be evidence 
of a need for social approval. Crandall suggests that social desirability behavior 
seems to be designed to avert disapproval rather than to attain approval. Crandall's 
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research has shown that high social desirability children are less participative, 
of low self-esteem, and lacking confidence . "hey are very concerned with, and 
perhaps fearful of, others' evaluations and are suggestible and conventional. 

Research by Rioss and Kagan (1961) has offered support for Crandall s con- 
ceptualization concerning the very early development of achievement striving. 

The authors have shown that there is a low but relatively consistent positive re- 
lationship between a cliild’s acliievenient striving in nursery school and elementary 
school, and elementary school and adolescence. Ihe first diree years of life were 
unrelated to later measures of achievement striving. These findings suggest that 
some basic individual differences are becoming established by the time the child is 
four or five years old. On the other hand, the fact that the correlations were low 
suggests tliat Important change s continue to take place at least during the early 
school years. Other studies show tliat environmental factors continue to be impor- 
tant determinants of occupational aspirations at high school age (Boyle, 1966; Stevie 
& Uhlig, 1965). 

Finally, there has been research and conceptual support for Crandall's 
proposition that internal reinforcement control is an Iniportant variable in studying 
the development of achievement behavior. Rotter (1962) has discussed diis variable 
as an Important one in behavior theory in general . He points out that feelings of 
external control of reinforcement are closely connected with alienation. The locus 
of reinforcement control is a key concept in Thibaut and Kelley's theory of social 
interaction (1959). Chapman (1960) in reviewing Thibaut and Kelley s book remarks 
that feelings of fate control (external reinforcement control) place the individual in 
a continuous state of flux and anomie. Jersild (1955) looks at the lack of Internal 
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reinforcement control as giving rise to meaninglessness and despair in the class- 
room. In the same v/ay, Jackson (1965) relates the concept to feelings of alienation 
in the classroom. Crandall, et al. (1965) found that some intellectual achievement 
responsibility (internal reinforcement control) is established by the time the child 
is in the third grade. The authors found a relatively consistent relationship be- 
tween intellectual achievement responsibility and academic achievement, amount 
of time spent in Intellectual activity during fi'ee play, and intensity of striving in 
intellectual activities. Tliere were also predictable changes with age. In the same 
way Battle (1965) reports that inner -directed high school students showed more 
persistence at math problems than those who were other directed. 

Summarizing die theoretical and empirical literature on the development of 
achievement striving, there seem to be five steps that are important in the child's 




socialization process. The steps, presented below, may not be al\vays consecutive 
or mutually exclu.sive, 

1 . Development of striving for social approval. In the presence of social 
approval the child has a feeling of satisfaction and security. Social dependency and 
social desirability behaviors may increase in absence of conditions that permit the 
development of striving for social approval to take place . 

2. Development of achievement striving to obtain social approval and avoid 
disapproval. Through selective social approval of achievement striving the child 
learns to engage in achievement behavior to gain social approval. This step in- 
volves learning of what is meant by achievement behavior. That is, standards of 
excellence and competence are involved. In the absence of social approval for 
achievement striving, the child may seek other means, such as anti -social behavior 
to obtain approval from peers or older childr^n» 

14 
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3, Development of feelings of internal reinforcement '’ontrol. In a con- 
sistent home and sch<^cl environment the child learns what behaviors lead to approval 
and what lead to disapproval. In the absence of consistency witl7. respect to behavior 
consequences the child may develop a leeling of despair, meaninglessness, or 
alienation in the home or classroom as attempts to multiply one’s pleasant experien- 
ces and avoid the unpleasant ones become chronically frustrated. 

4, Development of task expectancy. Through experience tiie child learns 
at what tasks he may expect success and what tasks may lead to failure. Until the 
child learns with some accuracy what his task expectancies are, he cannot increase 
his success experiences and self-esteem by selecting tasks that are challenging but 
still consonant with his abilities. 

5, Development of fiinotional autonomy for achievement striving. The child 
who has been successful in meeting the previous four steps in his socialization 
process may internalize through identification or imitation the reinforcing capacity 
of social approval for achievement striving. Achievement striving can then be 
pursued for its own reinforcement value without expectations of overt social approval 
This last step is perhaps the ideal state in personality development and may be 
similar to Maslow's concept of self-actualization. However, tlie progress in 
developing functional autonomy for achievement striving could be seen in children 
who begin to show the capacity to be able to postpone social approval or gratification 
following succ"'ssful task efforts. 
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Hypotheses 

The present study focused on the development of achievement striving 
during the period when the socialisation factors outside the home become increasing- 
ly more important and when the child is called on niore and more often to cope with 
realUy rather dian with fantasy and play. '‘Hie kindergarten was assumed to be the 
first step for most children in becoming exposed to socialization factors outside 
die home, and thus important in the development of achievement stxdving behavior. 

The main hypothcpds was that changes in the ratio of teacher*s approval over 
disapproval of kindergarteners’ achievement behavior will have an effect on the 
children’s subsequent achievement striving. The effect was ex[xected to vary depen- 
ding on the child’s socialization progress wi^li respect to die outlined five steps. 

More specificallyi it was predicted that: 

1. For kindex^gartenei's who possess a feeling of internal reinforcement 
control with respect to achievement behavior and social appimval, changes in 
achievement striving will be positively related to changes in the ratio of teachers’ 
approval over disapproval for achievement behavior. 

2. For children who have not developed an adequate feeling of internal 
reinforcement control with respect to achievement behavpor and social approval, 
no consistent relationship between the independent and the dependent variables 
will be observed- Such childi'en, first of all, may not have learned to expect and 
eiifoy approval or success as a result of their own achievement efforts. They need 
not only a taste of success or social approval, but diey have to learn that success 
or social approval can be enjoyable. In this case, no relationship between the 
independent and dependent variables was expected. It seems that here a prolonged 
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consistent environment with social approval accompanying achievement behavior is 
necessary to produce iioticD^le changes. Second, children low on internal reinforce 
mont control may be in a confused state in associating good achievement efforts v/ith 
approval as well as widi disapproval. They may fear what Otto (1965) describes as 
expecting reprimand for past poor performance if their performance were to in- 
crease in quality 4 For them achievement efforts may bring about initial social 
approval, but along with it an expected: 'T told you, you could do better if you only 
tried harder/' In this case a negative relationship between the two variables was 
expectr :I, providing that some amount of initial achievement striving was present. 
Social approval for achievement efforts was assumed to be indicative to the 
children that reprimand may follow. To avoid reprimand the uhildren will decrease 
their achievement efforts and receive eitlier no reaction or son Hsapproval, but 
no reprimand for theii" past behavior. Third, lack of internal ix = mcement 
control may have deprived the children from more mature vsociil '*cd satisfaction, 
and they may continue to have a strong need for social dependency. Poor achieve- 
ment may continue in a way to satisfy their need for dependency. E \ ^uence of more 
mature social approval of achievement behavior may be seen as a threat to the 
dependency relationship. In this case again a negative relationship between tlie 
independent and dependent variables was expected as increase in social approval 
may bring about undesirable results for die child. The children in the last two 
conditions may have learned that there is consistency in the environment, but in 
tlieir case achievement striving may bring ^out expectancy of undesirable results. 

In general, children low on internal reinforcement control and children high 
on dependency were expected to be low on achievement striving. Dependency 
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behavior j along with lack of internal reiiiforcorncjiit control were consiuered as 
indicators that tliG child has not been successful in learning to gain social approval 
and avoid disapproval through achievement efforts. 



striving, was not tested by the present research. Kindergarteners were not ex- 
pected to have reached any significant degree of functional autonomy. Therefore, 
only a brief discussion of the prediction is included. For children who have reached 
the stage of funcLional autonomy an inverted U relationship between social approval 
and achievement striving is predicted , It is assumed that such children show much 
achievement striving that %varrants frequent social approval- Social approval in 
tills case may still s.erve as a cue that the behavior is acceptable. However, as the 
frequency of social approval increases be^ ond a certain point, it may lead to a 
tyiie of satiation and a search for other more fascinating or more challenging ex- 
periences or reinforcers. Or, it may give I'ise to over "■confidence and expectations 
not consonant with one’s ability. This may give rise to a sudden accumulation of 
failure experiences and a temporary state of uncertainty followed by re-evaluatiojii 
of one’s standards and abilities. 



Forty-five boys in four kindergarten classes were used as subjects . Two 
from a total of forty «seven boys were excluded. One was eliminated because of a 
chronic heart ailment which gave rise to frequent ^sences; the other one v/as 
transferred to a different school while the study Was in progress. Only boys were 
selected as subjects to control for the sex variable, ’ Most of the children came from 
average Income homes with fathers engaged in skilled and semi-professional 
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The data on the Independent and dependent variables were collected through 
direct observations in the classroom over a period of four weeks. Each class was 
observed for one hour on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Two of the classes, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, were taught by a male and two by a 
female teacher. The observation times were staggered to permit the observation 
of an equal number of first hour and second hour class activities in each class. 

After an initial period of learning die boys' names and pre-testing the observation 
procedures, the observer (writer) seated himseU in an inconspicuous place from 
which he could observe die entire classroom. V.'hen the children moved out of 
doors a new position v/as assumed near the children. The observer was introduced 
to the classes as someone who is Interested in children and who would like to spend 
some time in the class. Tiii-oughout the observations an eye-to-eye contact vath 
the children was avoided. During the forty -eight hours of observation there v/ere 
only five attempts by the children to interact with the observer . It is assumed diat 
die observer had little if any effect on the children's behavior. A friendly relarion- 
ship was established ivith the teacher.s before the ob.servntions began. There was 
practically no interaction between the observer and the teachers during observations, 
and it appeare*d that die observer's presence had practically no effect on the teachers' 
behavior in the class. 



Independent variables 

Data on the independent variable consisted of teacher's reactions to the boys' 
achievement behavior whenever it occurred. Tlie achievement behavior was 
classified into intellectual, creative -artistic, mechanical, and physical areas , 

The criteria for classification were the same as used by Crandall and associates 
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(Crandall, 1963; labson, 1966). They are not discussed in greater detail because 
all areas were not adequately represented to treat them separately in data analysis. 
To obtain the teacher's approval and disapproval scores the child's performance was 
first rated in terms of its importance on a scale from one to three. The significance 
of important and reality -oriented tasks v/as discussed under Sears’ theory. A 
rating of one was given if the child's response was minimal, such as agreement or 
disagreement with a statement. A rating of two was assigned if the response was 
somewhat more involved, such as teliing what day of tlie week it will be tomorrow 
or telling which object of a group of five has been hidden. A rating of three was 
assigned if the child's performance was considerably more Involved, such as 
counting all of the children in the class or simulating the reading of a story in 
front of the other children. .Second, the teacher's response was rated in term.s of 
approval, disapproval, or no response. The ratings tvere from -1 to -i-3, from dis- 
approval to high praise of performance. Disapproval 'vas not differentiated into 
degrees, since in today’s kindergarten classes it was not expected that the teacher 
would emphasiEC how pootTy the child's porformance had been. Ratings of -.5 and 
-■-.5 were assigned if the teacher showed no response but it was obvious to the child 
tliat his performance was not adequate in the first case, or was adequate in the 
second case. A zero rating was given if the teacher did not respoiid and there wa.s 
no indication whether the child's performance had been acceptable or not. TTie 
actual approval and disapproval f 'ores, computed separately, were the products of 
th'i? importance ratings and tlie ratings of the teacher's approval or disapproval 
response. Records were also obtained to indicated y/ho was the initiator* of the 
teacher -pupil interaction. 
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De pendent variables 

The method of recording achievement striving behavior was similar to that 
used by Crandall and associates (Rabson, 1966). In the present study each child 
was observed for twenty-second time periods during assigned achievement activities 
or during a free-work or play period. Each observation period was only twenty 
seconds long in order to permit several observations of each child during each 
free work or assigned activity period. This also insured that each child would be 
observed at least once if the work period was a brief one . During pilot work it 
seemed that' various lengths of observation periods did not produce noticeably 
different results of the children's achievement stri%dng behavior. The order in which 
the subjects were observed was determined randcmly. As the subject was being 
observed the particular achievement area, i.e., intellectual, creative, mechaJiicaJ, 
or physical was noted. There will be no further discussion of the separate achieve- 
ment striving areas since they are not differentiated in the data analysis. It seemed 
that far too often the teacher influenced the children in choosing their activity; thus, 
tlie children's activities could not always be used as indicators of their Interest. 

Achievement striving was rated on a scale from zero to ''hree. No evidence 
of achievement striving received a rating of 0; some striving, but less dian half of 
tlie observation period was rated as 1; achievement striving during more tlian half, 
but not the whole period was rated as 2; and complete absorption in the task with- 
out showing any distractibility during the twenty-second period was rated as 3. 

At the end of the study the teachers were requested to rate each child on a 
scale from one to four, in terms of how much internal reinforcement control the 
child seemed to possess with respect to achievement behavior and social approval . 
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In testing the hypotheses these ratings were used to establish a cutting point and 
Identify those children who were low on internal reinforcement control and those 



who were high. 

Teachers' ratings were also obtained at the beginning and at the end of the 
study on children's achievement striving, dependency behavior, and need for 
teacher and peer approval. 



Results 

Each subject's scores on the independent and dependent variables were 
averaged for each day and summed separately for the first two -week and the second 
two-week observation periods. To test the main hypotheses changes In these 
variables were assessed from the first to the second two -week period . The two 
week period was an arbitrary way of dividing the study into two halves. To arrive 
at the approval over disapproval ratios, a numeral of one was added to both the 
numerator and denominator in order to eliminate the several instances of a zero 
denominator in cases where the teacher had shown no disapproval reactions. Each 
day’s approval rating multiplied by the task importance rating was then divided by 
the disapproval rating times importance to obtain the measure of the independent 
variable . 

To test the first hypothesis, that is, fo^r children who possess a feeling of 
internal reinforcement control, changes in achievement striving will vary positively 
with the changes in the ratios of approval over disapproval, teachers' ratings were 
used to obtain thirty-three children who possessed internal reinforcement control 
most of the time or always (iiigh IRC). There were twelve children who were rated 
as showing internal reinforcement control only some of the time or never (low' IRC). 



The first hypothesis was supported by obtaining a Pearson product “moment 
correlation coefficient of +*52 (p * *005, M-33) between the changes in the approval 
over disapproval ratios from the first two-week period to the second, and the changes 
in achievement striving from the first to the second two-week period. The r was 
computed between the arithmetic alfferences of tlie first minus tlie second period 
scores. The difference scores were relatively normally distributed; the means. - 
closely approximated the medians. When the low IRC group was not excluded, the 
r decreased to +.38 (p .02, N=45). l“here seemed to be no differences on whether 
the child or the teacher initiated the achievement behavior for which he received 
approval or disapproval. 

The data showed some support for the second hypothesis. For the low IRC 
group there was a correlation of - .59 (p ‘ .05, N-12) between the independent and 
dependent variable changes from the fii'st to the second two-week period. In this 
instance the approval over disapproval ratios increased significantly for the whole 
low IRC group'. The menns were 15.58 and 20.42 for the first and the second two- 
wee]c p idod respectively. The mean difference was significant at the .05 level 
(t=2.60). At the same time all of the twelve subjects decreased in their achievement 
striving. The mean decrease was from 8.67 to 5.92, significant .at the .001 level 
((t-5.6l). There were not sufficient data to subdivide the low IRC subjects into 
the three types of cases discussed under the second hypotliesis, 

A direct relationship between the approval ewer disapproval ratios and the 
achievement striving scores was not predicted since such a relationship would not 
take into account individual differences. That is^ the same amount of social approval 
may not necessarily have the same meaning for different children due to varied 
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past experiences with social approval and achievement slrivJng. Some relationship, 
however, was evident between the two variables* For the first two-week period 
the correlations were (p . ,005) and +*21 (n.s*) for the high and low IRC 

groups, respectively. For the second period the correlations were much lower and 
not significant. 

The data analysis showed some consistency in the scores from the first to 
the second period for both achievement: striving and approval over disapproval 
ratios. Achievement striving, aUhougli it decreased significantly for the low IRC 
group, showed an r of ■\‘.S2 (p ■ .001, N^12) between the first and the second period, 
l or the high IRC group the means did not differ significantly and there was a non- 
significant correlation of wiUi an N of 33. The approval over disapproval 
ratios correlated significantly between the first and the second two-week period. 

The correlation coefficients were +.60 and ->.69 for the high and low IRC groups, 
significant at the .001 and .02 levels, respectively. 

The prediction that low IRvC children would be lower on achievement striving 
was not supported. The mean for the low IRC gi'Oup for the first two-week period 
(8,67) was actually higher tlian that for the high IRC group (7 ,33) altliough the 
difference was not significant. For the second two^week period the mean for the 
high IRC group was higher dian that fpr the low group, 6.69 as compared to 5.92, 
but again the mean difference was not significant. 

The prediction of a negative relationship between dependency and achievement 
striving was supporled. t-values of 5.14 (p . .001, N~4S) and 2.92 (p .01, N=45) 
were obtained for the first and second two -week periods, respectively, when 
achievement striving data were subdivided into low and high dependency groups 
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using a median cutting point on the teachers' ratings of dependency behavior. 

During the first period the approval over disapproval ratio was also lower for the 
high dependency group. The means were 17.12 and 25.60. The difference, however, 
was not significant. There v/ere no apparent differences between the means during 
the second period, 'fhe means were 23.15 and 20.24 for the low and high dependency 
group.s, I'espectively . 

«- Even though both teachers appeared to be equally dedicated and quite 
competent individuals, inspection of the data revealed a number of differences be- 
tween the classes of the two teachers. The female tcacher(lienceforth referred to 
as room 1 teacher) seemed to be less nui'turant and less encouraging of dependency 
behavior, but at the same time was more supportive of the children's achievement 
efforts and accomplishments, as compared to the male teacher (room 2 teacher), 
who was quite affectionate, nurturant, encouraging dependency, but generally less 
supportive of achievement efforts, Fui'ther analysis of the data supported some oi 
these observations. The mean approval over disapproval ratio was higher for 
room 1 during the first two -week period, although the difference was significant 
only at tlie ,10 level (t=:1.99). The means were 26.00 and 16.17 for room 1 and 2, 
respectively. 'During the second two -week period approval over disapproval be- 
havior showed no differences. The means were 22.23 and 21 .00 for roonn 1 and 2, 
respectively. The achievement striving scores, however, were significantly higher 
for room 1 than room 2 during both two-weelc periods. For the first period the 
means were 9,41 and 6.09 (t"4.73, p <" .001, M"45), and for the second period 
they were 7.32 and 5.65 (t=3.S5, p< .001, N=45), A. Chi Square comparison using 
a median cut also supported the observation that room 2 teacher perceived the 



children in his class as showing more dependency behavior. For die first two-week 
period the Chi Square was 18. 7S, df=l, M-45, and during the second period die Chi 



Square was 24.35, df=l, N=45 . Both'values were significant beyond the .001 level 
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achievement striving, the child's desire for teacher or peer approval, and the ob- 
served achievement striving. The teachers' ratings on tiiese variables were 
highly skewed and showed little variance, r-inally, there appeared to be no 
differences between the children in rooms 1 and 2 on age, socio-economic and 
family background variables. 



Discussion 

The results .supported the first hypothesis derived primarily from_ Crandall's 
and Sears' theoretical writing.s. For the children possessing feelings of internal 
reinforcement control (IRC) changes in teachers' approval over disapproval ratios 
for achievement efforts were accompanied by predictable changes in achievement 
striving behavior , The independent and dependent variables had about tliirty per 
cent of variance in common. The shared variance decreased to fourteen per cent 
when the low IRC children were included in the r computation. It may be stated, 
dius, that once the IRC is established, increase in teacher's approval of a child's 
achievement efforts will be accompanied by an increase in the cliild's achievement 
striving. There seemed to be no difference in whether die child chose the achieve- 
ment activity for Which he received approval or whether the teacher initiated the 
activity. The results suggest that an increase in kindergarteners' achievement 
striving could be brought about by careful planning on the part of the teacher to 
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provide the child witli tasks consonant %vith his ability and stimulating enough to 
elicit tlie child’s achievement efforts and accompany diese by social approval* 



striving, decreased in achievement striving behavior as the approval over dis- 
approval ratio increased. It was assumed that among the low IRC children there 
would be those who had not learned to enjoy social approval or the feeling of success 
as a result of achievement efforts; those who expected reprimand for past poor 
achievement behavior as a result of present good achievement efforts; and those 
who perceived the more mature social approval for achievement striving as threat 
to their dependency relationship with the teacher. It was not expected, however, 
that the low IRC gi'oup would have equally high achievement striving scores during 
the first observation period as compared with the high IRC group. During the 
second two-week period the low IRC children were somewhat lower on achievement 
striving than the high IPvC group. It may be possible that, since the teachers rated 
the children on IRC at the end of tiic four week study, the children *s behavior 
during the last two weeks influenced their IP.C ratings. During the last two v/ecks 
the low IRC children decreased significantly in their achievement stxdving as 
compared to the first period, As a matter of fact, every child in the low IRC 
group decreased in achievement striving during the second period. In addition, 
the approval over disapproval ratio actually increased signficantly during die 
second period. That is, tlie teachers could have noted that for these children 
achievement striving decreased during the second period even though they were 
given more approval, 1110 teachers could have used this unexpected observation 



The data also showed some support for the second hypothesis, suggesting 
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as indicating that IRC was lacking- It be remembered, however, that the 
teachers* perception of the children's achievement striving was not related to the 
achie%'enient striving ratings obtained* by the observer. In addition the teachers 
did not rate the lov/ IRC gi'oup as lower on achieverneiiL striving during the first 
or the second two weeks ao compared to the high IRC. 

If the teachers’ ratings of IRC can be accepted as approximating Che internal 
reinforcement control discussed in the introduction, then the present results may 
support the views expressed by Jersild (1955), Jaclcson (1965), and Otto (1965) 
suggesting that the child’s achievement behavior in the classroom can be hindex’ed 
greatly by not having acquired a feeling of knowledge in terms of exactly what re- 
wards may accompany what behaviors in tlie classroern, llie lad: of IRC may be 
a very important problem that the teacher has to face and one of the most important 
problems that the child should be helped to overcome. This may be especially 
true wltli children coming from minority or lower class groups, or gxuups with 
relatively disorganized home environments. The formei* two because the social 
values may be different at school from those at home, and, although tlie child 
has acquired a feeling of conistency in his environment at home, tho school’s en- 
vironment maybe sufficiently different to confuse him. The lattei*, because here the 
child may have failed altogether to experience a consistent social environment and 
he has to lear-n IRC from the beginning. In the same way, it seems important 
that the teachers know what behaviors on, their part may ha reinforcing and wha:‘ 
may be undesirable to tlie children. There were not sufficient data to test the 
expectancy that children from broken homes, lower class, or minority groups 
would have more of a tendency to show lack of IRC. In tlie same way adequate 
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comparisons could not be made between the IR.C ratings and actual academic 
achievement. Mo roliaiile data could be obtained on tlie Idndergarteners’ academic 
achievement after only about half a year of school experience. I'rom general 
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achievers in the low IllC group than in the high IRC group. 

Tlie data gave some indication that social approval may be in general related 
to achievement striving. A direct relationship between the two variables was not 
predicted since such a relationship would not take into account individual differences 
with respect to the variables. The two variables, however, correlated positively 
at least for the first two-week period. Comparing the two variables, the approval 
over disapproval ratios shov/ed more consistency from the first to the second two- 
week period. The approval ratios correlated positively and significantly for both 
high and low IRC groups, while achievement striving scores correlated significantly 
only for tlie low IRC group. Tliis finding may suggest that by the middle of the 
school year the kiadergarteii teachers had established relatively consistent 
patterns with resy^ect to how much approval prc^wi’tionally each child receives, or 

other patterns were present that gave rise to consistent amounts of approval worthy 

* 

achievement behavior by the children. 

The finding that achievement striving during the first and second observation 
period was significantly lower for children who were rated by the teachers as more 
dependent is consistent with Crandall's view suggesting diet lack of achievement 
striving to gain social approval may lead to other less mature means for social 
need satisfaction, such as dependency behavior. Further analysis, however, showed 
that room 2 teacher rated the children as more dependent, gave them somewhat less 
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approval for achievement efforts at leavSt during the first observation period; and 
room 2 children were also low'er on achievement striving as compared to room 1. 

Tlie question arises: Were the children actually more dependant in room 2 than 
in 1, or were the teachers' perceptions only different? It seems more plausible to 
assume that room 2 teacher perceived kindergarteners in general as more in need 
of dependency and as a consequence supported more dependency behavior as com- 
pared to room 1 teacher . Informal observations and notes on child behavior in the 
two rooms support the assumption. It was not unusual in room 2 that a child, after 
being incorrect in his an.swer or after being reprimanded, would seek and receive 
physical contact and affection from the teacher. The child v/ould be usually allowed 
to sit on the teacher's lap and discuss his problems, will be recalled that from 
Informal obsersmtions the teacher in room 2 also appeared more nurturant, affec- 
tionate,' but less supportive than the teacher in room 1, It seems less likely that 
the children ih room 2 ju ~t happened to be more dependent than in room 1 . There 
were no differences between room 1 and 2 on variables, such as age, socio-economic 
status or other backgi'Ound va^iablos , 

The relationships between social approval of behavior efforts in the specific 
achievement areas, i.e., intellectual, creative, mechanical, and physical, eukI achieve 
ment striving in these specific areas could not be examined, There was not ade- 
quate representation of tlie various areas. The observed activity was primarily in 
the intellectual and creative areas. During free hours or play periods the child's 
activity in a particular achievement area could not be looked upon as entirely due 
to his own choice. Much of the time the teachers made suggestions as to what 
activities the children might want to pursue . It seemed that, some of tlie children 
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had rather definite preferences for types of activilyj but there were not enougli data 
to subject diis observation to a statistical analysis. 

Summary 

The present study investigated relationships betv/een teachers’ approval of 
achievement efforts and achievement striving behavior in male klndergartenei^s . 
IGndergarteners v/ere chosen as subjects since the study focused on a stage in 
social learning when the child begins to become exposed to socialization factors 
outside his home. After a discussion of the major writings on the development of 
achievement behavior, several predictions v;ere presented primaiuly within the 
framework of CrandalTs and Seal's’ tlieoretical views. 

Direct behavior observation in the ciassroom was used to collect data on the 
independent and dependent variables, forty =five boys and twi teachers \vere 
observed over a four week period. The data supported the first hypothesis. Changes 
in the teachers’ approval over disapproval ratios for achievement efforts related 
positively to changes in achievement striving for children who had acquired a 
feeling of Internal reinforcement control. Changes in the two variables were 
obtained by subtracting teachers’ approval scores and children’s achievement 
striving scores for the second two weeks of the study from tliose obtained during 
the first two weeks. The second hypothesis was partly supported. It was predicted 
tliat for some children who had not acquired an adequate feeling of internal reinforce- 
ment control, a negative relationship between the independent <ind dependent variables 
would be observed. It was assumed that in some cases an increase in approval for 
achievement efforts miglit be accompanied by aii expectancy of reprimand for poor 
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past performance, or might threaten tlie dependency relationship that the child had 
with the teacher. Achievement striving was found to decrease as teachers' approval 
of achievement efforts increased for all of the children who were low on internal 
reinforcement control . Ttie prediction tirat children who were low on intern.nl 
reinforcement control would show less achievement striving as com-pared to those 
high on internal reinforcement control was not supported. The data supported the 
prediction that children rated as high on dependency would show less achievement 
striving. Analysis of the differences between the two teachers, however, suggested 
that the negative relationship between dependency and achievement striving might 
be partly accounted for by die fact that room 2 teacher perceived the children in his 
class as more dependent, seemed to encourage more dependency, and showed less 
approval of achievement efforts than room 1 teacher . P.ooni 2 was also lower on 
achievement striving as compared to room 1 . There were no apparent diffeiences 



between the rooms on age or other background variables . 

Concluding, the study suggested that kindergarteners' achievement striving 
could be increased by providing opportunit'er and fmr<^rtant achieve- 

ment efforts and accompanying these with social approval. It was also suggested 
that a very Important task for kindergarten teachers is to assist the children in 
acquiring internal reinforcement control. 
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